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- AS THE CHILD APPROACHES adolescence 
- new problems crop up. What are his needs 


| 


at this time? How do they relate to the 
needs of a sighted adolescent? What prob- 
lems face the community, the professional 
person, in regard to these adolescents? 
How can these problems be understood 
and faced? 

These questions are discussed here from 
the viewpoint of research as well as from 
the personal experiences of the author. 
Such problems as community planning for 
all adolescents, and specific problems of 
planning for visually handicapped young 
adults are considered; certain basic solu- 
tions are offered. The aim is to stimulate 
further thought on these problems and offer 
some preliminary solutions. 


General Comments 


Adolescence is the time of life when 
certain basic ideals are questioned; some 
new values considered. It is a time when 
each individual craves to be understood to 
be judged on the basis of his own merits, 
to be respected. 

These are the problems faced by all 


- adolescents. Yet, all too often, when dealing 
_ with them in the blind adolescent, our prog- 


ress is stymied because we allow the word 
“blind” to assume such giant proportions 
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that the word “adolescent” virtually dims 
our view. 

As more and more visually handicapped 
adolescents are living at home, community 
planning is assuming new and vital prior- 
ity. Our obligation is to broaden and refine 
our services both in crowded schools and 
in our complex and varied communities. 
Solutions to problems of constructive plan- 
ning will necessitate greater knowledge and 
skill on our part in coordinating our efforts. 

The blind adolescent growing up in a 
family faces these problems and certain 
other problems specific to blindness. Our 
challenge is to determine which is which, 
as we study his problems with him. 


Need to Be Understood 


The day-to-day activities of the blind 
person require many adaptations in physi- 
cal and emotional control over the environ- 
ment. His understanding of the importance 
of good orientation and mobility skills can 
make a great difference in his intellectual 
and emotional growth, and in his important 
relationships with those close to him. It is 
for us to determine the individual’s aware- 
ness of these skills, his evaluation of his 
own functioning in terms of self-image, and 
his role in his environment. 

The service of a good guidance counselor 


and other direct service persons can do 
much to facilitate this process. Verbal and 
active signs of confidence as expressed by 
adults around him do more than anything 
else to help him picture himself as the best 
blind adolescent he can be. Once this is 
accomplished, it is far easier to guide him 
toward the more specific answers he may be 
seeking; to show him more definite ways to 
expand his horizons. 

While the task of helping the blind 
adolescent to regard himself a valuable in- 
dividual may be facilitated if his preschool 
and early school experiences have been 
active, supportive, and positive, there are 
still many potentially problematic areas. 


| Family Life 


Adolescence is a period of search— 
search for better answers concerning family 
relationships than were possible at an 
earlier age. 

If, as in some cases, blindness occurred 
close to the period of adolescence, both 
the blind child and his family would prob- 
ably have greater need for highly skilled 
help in overcoming the still present trauma 
of the onset of blindness. His role in the 
family must be defined and strengthened; 
family attitudes must be adjusted to both 
their needs. Skilled help would enable him 
to partake more fully of home responsibil- 
ities, making possible for him a role as 
similar to that of the sighted child as is 
possible. 

If, on the other hand, the adolescent has 
been blind from infancy, his place in the 
family should by this time have been real- 
ized and clarified. His greatest need then 
could be to gain true insight concerning 
his role as a participant in his family. 


Needs Good Answers to Basic Questions 


Deprived of sight, he will need answers 
which are real to him. Perhaps the greatest 
confidence a blind person can show in a 
sighted person is expressed when he wants 
an evaluation of a situation which requires 
vision in order to fill in the details concern- 
ing a person or situation. The sighted per- 


son who attempts to supply the visual in- 
formation perhaps shows great skill in ob- 
jectivity if he.attempts to describe a situa- 
tion or a person as concretely as he can 
without prejudicing the blind person with 
his own impressions. However, in the social 
situations which go on in the day-to-day 
living of the family, there should be no 
effort to hide enthusiasm for an experience. 
Blind persons, like sighted persons, want to 
know the feelings and the opinions of 
others. As families try to explain what they 
see, they will want to encourage the blind 
person to continue to raise questions, while 
showing him that it is not always possible 
to get an answer which is “real” to him. As 
one congenitally blind adolescent said, “I 
guess some things will always be just words 
for me.’ What tremendous growth potential 
was evidenced in this type of comment! 
The ability and insight evidenced in this 
comment indicate great growth potential in 
the blind girl as well as the sighted person 
who needed to know this reaction. 


Professional Guidance Needed 


Among the important persons who can 
provide real help are the ophthalmologist, 
the school nurse, the teacher, the counselor, 
or in the case where the family is also in- 
volved and perhaps where there is a con- 
tinuing relationship, the social caseworker. 
Questions relative to the blindness and its 
possible permanency or cause will be an- 
swered most efficiently by the physician. 
If the impact of the answer poses further 
problems, however, more effective follow-up 
must be found through other professional 
persons. It is hoped that the teacher will be 
able to discuss questions concerning edu- 
cation, but will have the wisdom to refer 
other questions to those specifically trained 
to answer them. Some blind children have 
been known to ask the question, “Why am 
I blind?” at a very young age, but have met 
with just an evasive “I don’t know” from 
their parents, without even the suggestion 
of a person who might perhaps handle the 
question. A good answer could hold the 
key to the child’s future adjustment. Some 
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children have been almost crushed by the 
answer which they have received, others 
have severely regressed because someone 
held out false hope that some day sight 
would return. If we can help the blind 
adolescent to want to raise questions about 
himself and help him find the best possible 
answers, we can no doubt contribute much 
to his emotional and social growth. We will 
certainly neither alleviate his doubts nor 
fulfill his basic needs by postponing an- 
swers. 


His Need For Well Trained 
Professional Personnel 


Now let us consider the role of the per- 
sonnel who know and work with the blind 
adolescent in whatever school program or 
agency he finds himself. The premise that 
this writer holds is that the personnel in 
the schools and agencies must first of all be 
skilled in their chosen profession. The 
teacher, the social caseworker, the various 
therapists will draw heavily upon their own 
preparation and experience, as applied to 
all children. Others may need good orienta- 
tion concerning blind individuals and an 
opportunity to explore their own feelings 
concerning those blind persons with whom 
they work. In this group might be found the 
school administrator, the office personnel 
and custodial staffs at the school, as well 
as the medical personnel who work on the 
team when children with problems are un- 
der discussion. 

Those who act as specialists in the edu- 
cation of blind adolescents will certainly 
need sufficient specialized preparation to 
help them meet the specific needs of these 
students. The full time teacher in special 
schools for blind adolescents, the itinerant 
or resource teacher, or the regular class- 
room teacher with some blind students in 
her class needs this preparation to fulfill 
each student’s needs and potentialities. 

Teachers’ colleges and state departments 
of education have aided this process by 
providing courses of preparation and certi- 
fication requirements for specialized per- 
sonnel in education. But the process of 
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utilizing the existing body of knowledge 
and adapting it to provide constructive 
orientation for classroom teachers, direct 
service agency personnel, therapists, nurses 
and others having contacts with blind per- 
sons is still at a nascent stage. Only the 
future will determine success in this field. 


Superior Equipment Needed 


To mature socially and master his regu- 
lar school curriculum, the blind adolescent 
needs such tools as a typewriter, a braille 
writer, a radio communication channel. 
With them, he will find many answers to 
his educational, social, and recreational 
problems; without them his growth in all 
these fields will be retarded. 

Some government and voluntary funds 
have been expended on projects providing 
equipment for blind persons, but much re- 
mains to be done. Whether this is because 
of the proportionately small population 
represented by those who are blind, or be- 
cause of our own failure in coordinating 
our efforts, is unimportant. One fact is 
clear: the blind adolescent who lacks the 
basic specialized equipment, is likely to 
have difficulty in growing into an effective 
citizen. 


Vocational Guidance 


His need to experience an optimistic out- 
look concerning his future is grave. All too 
often, fears generated by the expressed 
doubts of his family are reflected in his 
goals. They give rise to self-doubt which 
may lead to a denial or avoidance of his 
personal obligations, to failure in school, 
and eventual inability to attain success. 
The employment picture is constantly im- 
proving. State and federal expenditure on 
intensive vocational rehabilitation courses 
are notable. 


Orientation and Mobility Skills 


The right of the blind adolescent to have 
access to early instruction in the basic — 
orientation and mobility skills should take 
highest priority in our planning for him. He 
needs to be able to move about in his en- 


vironment with comfort and ease and to 
receive training which will help him de- 
velop in a way that makes possible the 
ultimate of an independent mode of travel. 
Early instruction will help him and his ad- 
visors to know when he has reached the 
point of readiness to seriously consider 
whether he will travel with a good cane 
technique or a dog guide. At this point, he 
and his family will understand the full im- 
plications of good training and the plan- 
ning which is required for this instruction. 

The understanding and the chance to dis- 
cuss the value of good instruction will do 
_ more than anything else to provide security 
for the family and build confidence in the 
child. The motivation to become a moving 
out person, to have control of his environ- 
_ ment, may overshadow the previous fears of 
the family and of the blind young person. 


Needed Research 


Service to blind adolescents, as for all 
adolescents, is based upon good practice 
and research. Knowledge in this area, as 

in all areas of service, is power. Our re- 
search pertaining to blind adolescents is 
meager, but problems have been defined 
and it is comforting to note that valuable 
studies are underway today. 

The work of Sommers, Lowenfeld, and 
Jervis and the more recent studies of Under- 
berg and Verillo have made significant and 
specific contributions to our knowledge. 
The highly valuable work with broader im- 
plications for Sociology and Psychology by 
Gowman, Spencer, Norris and Finestone 
have also added to our information. The 
studies concerning the blind persons, their 
families, and those who serve them must 
continue and those of us in the profession 
will grow as we are able to profit from the 
contributions of our colleagues who engage 
in research. 

A number of clinical psychologists have 


been writing about and studying the im- 
portance of the self-image. Many of their | 
studies apply to the blind adolescent. 

These studies provide us not only with 
badly needed data, but with technical and , 
methodological advances in the field of | 
research. They draw on the body of knowl- | 
edge accumulated through the combined | 
efforts of psychiatry, sociology, and medi- 
cine, and suggest a variety of new direc- 
tions for future investigation. 
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New Horizons in Research 


Obviously, more studies aimed at analyz- © 
ing parent-child relations as they affect | 
mutual understanding between the genera- 
tions are called for, as are statistics con- | 
cerning blind and partially sighted persons, | 
descriptive of their degree of social func- 
tioning and the public attitude toward 
blindness and other minority groups eee 
are physically identifiable. 

Research in technical equipment is also | 
lacking. Despite the vast scientific advances | 
of our age, braille writing equipment and | 
books still lag behind inkprint publications. 
Distribution media for the equipment blind 
people need and can afford to buy con- 
tinue to pose problems. 

The entire field of motivation research ° 
has not yet engaged the interest of | 
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workers in this field. A look in that direc- 
tion may help us to refine the instruments | 
aimed at studying the self-image. 

What we need is a philosophy Bn 
blind persons—a philosophy which would © 
enable us to answer questions which other- — 
wise seem elusive; to project positively and | 
provide understanding and support to each 
individual according to his needs. 

Thus the professional will further aid | 
the young adult to free himself of many | 
doubts concerning his future vocation and 
happiness by creating in him a more ” 

. 


tive self-image. 
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